respected me.    I think he was the first man who ever

Soon we were going out together almost daily. We
lunched and dined in a restaurant in Gerrard Street and
stuffed ourselves with buns at Rumpelmayer's and he
bought me more stockings and clothes and flowers*
Then he invited me down to Chiswick to stay with his
family.
It *was a strange household. Old Captain Cousins,
Richard's father, had had a distinguished career in the
Navy when he was asked to resign his commission. His
offence appeared to me an act of harmless benevolence:
1 fancy he had given rum from the ship's stores to
negroes in the West Indies. He had compounded his
pension, and within less than a year had spent it all
gambling and drinking. His wife, the daughter of a
rural dean, had been accustomed to servants and shin^
ing silver and the respect of neighbours. The descent
in the world which followed her husband's loss of his
position and pay had been too much for her. For a
while she had appeared to reconcile herself to the smaller
house they moved to; to scrubbing floors, cooking meals,
getting up at six in the morning to prepare the children*s
breakfasts before they went off to school or to work.
Then she had quietly gone mad. She began by refus-
ing to eat. She said there wasn't enough in the house.
If she didn't economize, they'd starve. Next she started
to cut her clothes to pieces and cut off her hair. She
said she wasn't worthy; she had committed the unfor-
givable sin. So she was taken to the asylum, where she
now sat picking imaginary rope all day.
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